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INTRODUCTION 


On  October  14-15,  1994,  an  Invitational  Forum  on  Student 
Conduct  and  Violence  in  Schools  was  held  at  the  Chateau 
Louis  Conference  Centre  in  Edmonton.  The  more  than  100 
participants,  most  of  whom  had  also  attended  a similar  forum 
one  year  earlier,^  included  parents,  students,  trustees,  teachers, 
educational  administrators  and  representatives  of  community 
and  government  agencies.^ 

OVERVIEW  OF  DISCUSSIONS  The  main  purpose  of  the  1994  forum  was  to  share  information 

about  successful  projects  and  effective  strategies.  The 
participants  had  spent  the  past  year  discussing  issues  related  to 
student  conduct  and  violence  in  schools,  and  taking  concrete 
steps  to  address  these  issues.  By  October  1994,  communities 
across  Alberta  had  begun  to  see  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

Consequently,  many  of  the  participants  in  the  1994  forum  were 
cautiously  optimistic.  The  mood  was  significantly  different 
than  it  had  been  in  the  fall  of  1993  when  people  were 
expressing  deep  concerns  about  the  difficulties  they  faced  in 
addressing  issues,  such  as  discipline  in  schools,  bullying,  youth 
crime  and  racism.  As  well,  in  1993,  many  were  not  sure 
whether  the  media  was  presenting  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
situation  or,  if  in  fact,  there  was  a very  real  and  significant 
problem. 

By  October  1994,  many  communities  had  begun  some 
preliminary  research  and  data  collection.^  This  information 
was  giving  them  a clearer  idea  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
problems,  and  their  possible  causes.  Some  progress  had  also 
been  made  toward  a mutually  agreed  upon  definition  of 
violence. 

Over  the  period  of  a year,  people  had  also  become  more  aware 
of  the  options  available  to  them.  Clearly,  one  key  action  is  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  problems  with  student  conduct  and 


1.  A record  of  the  1993  forum  is  provided  in  Proceedings:  Invitational  Forum  on  Student  Conduct  and  Violence  in  Schools, 
November  19  and  20,  1993,  Alberta  Education,  1994.  Many  of  the  same  people  participated  in  both  the  1993  and  1994 
forums. 

2.  See  Appendix  B for  a complete  list  of  participants. 

3.  For  example,  see  information  about  research  being  done  by  the  Calgary  Police  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Canada,  page  14. 
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violence  in  schools  before  they  ever  happen.  Another  is  to 
involve  everyone  who  is  concerned  about  or  involved  in  the 
issue — especially  students  and  their  parents.  When  several 
groups  or  individuals  put  their  heads  together  to  achieve  a 
mutual  goal,  the  results  can  be  far  greater  than  if  each  of  these 
groups  and  individuals  tries  to  work  independently. 

At  the  same  time,  people  had  also  begun  to  accept  that  there  are 
limits  on  what  they  can  do.  There  are  very  real  constraints  in 
terms  of  time,  money  and  expertise.  For  most  communities, 
this  means  setting  priorities  and  narrowing  down  the  number  of 
projects  they  take  on. 

Several  people  said  that,  although  schools  and  communities 
cannot  do  everything,  they  certainly  can  do  something.  And 
what  may  seem  like  a small  step,  if  carried  out  with 
enthusiasm,  dedication  and  careful  planning,  can  have  much 
greater  results  than  anyone  might  have  expected. 

Most  people  in  the  educational  community  are  concentrating  on 
taking  action  inside  the  schools.  Educators,  students  and 
parents  are  asking  the  media,  family  and  social  services,  the 
Justice  system  and  other  institutions  in  society  to  work  with 
them  and  share  information.  But  people  who  work  in  the 
schools  realize  that  they  cannot,  and  should  not,  take  on  full 
responsibility  for  all  of  the  challenges  that  are  facing  young 
people  today. 

During  small  group  discussions  on  the  second  day  of  the 
forum,  participants  used  a workbook  entitled  Building  Safe  and 
Caring  School  Communities.  The  general  response  to  this 
workbook  indicated  that  attitudes  had  changed  significantly  in 
one  year.  People  said  that  schools  in  Alberta  are  now  working 
to  provide  their  students  with  more  than  safety — although  that, 
too,  is  a necessary  and  laudable  goal.  Albertans  want  to  ensure 
that  everyone  in  a school,  students  and  adults  alike,  is  giving 
high  priority  to  respect,  cooperation,  recognition  of  individual 
and  group  rights,  and  daily  acts  of  courtesy.  In  other  words, 
although  Albertans  want  schools  to  be  safe,  they  also  want  to 
go  one  step  further,  and  make  schools  into  places  where  people 
truly  care  about  each  other. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  During  the  two-day  forum, 25  guest  speakers  made 

THE  FORUM  presentations. 

There  were  four  plenary  sessions  featuring  guest  speakers. 

• The  Minister  of  Education,  Halvar  Jonson,  gave  opening 
remarks  and  closing  comments. 

• Four  senior  high  school  student  leaders  provided  their 
views  on  discipline  in  schools  and  related  issues.  (Students 
took  an  active  role  throughout  the  1994  forum,  as  they  had 
done  in  1993.) 

• Mr.  Bill  Gordon,  a counsellor  and  teacher  at  Bev  Facey 
Composite  High  School  in  Sherwood  Park,  spoke  about 
“Building  an  Atmosphere  for  Respectful  and  Responsible 
Behaviour.” 

There  were  seven  concurrent  sessions.  Participants  could 
choose  to  attend  two  of  these  sessions,  according  to  personal 
interests.  The  sessions  dealt  with:  developing  and 
implementing  student  conduct  policies  for  schools,  youth 
justice,  parent  and  family  responsibilities,  media  literacy, 
policing  initiatives,  programs  and  strategies  for  reducing 
conflict,  and  the  coordination  of  services  for  children. 

Participants  also  spent  more  than  two  hours  in  small  group 
discussions  on  two  topics:  “What  We  Have  Done  and  What  Is 
Working,”  and  “Building  Safe  and  Caring  School 
Communities.” 

The  following  section  of  this  report  provides  brief  summaries 
of  the  speeches  and  presentations  that  were  given  at  the  forum. 


4.  A complete  agenda  for  the  forum  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  ADDRESSES  AND  PRESENTATIONS 


FRIDAY, 

OCTOBER  14, 1994 


OPENING  REMARKS: 

THE  HONOURABLE 
HALVARJONSON, 
MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Dr.  Merv  Thornton,  Alberta  Education,  welcomed  participants 
and  members  of  the  media.  Noting  that  the  majority  of 
participants  had  attended  the  1993  forum.  Dr.  Thornton 
thanked  them  for  their  willingness  to  return  this  year  and  give 
their  progress  reports. 


Mr.  Jonson  thanked  the  participants  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  students  and  extended  a special  welcome  to  the  13  student 
representatives  who  attended.  He  said  the  participants  were  at 
the  forum  to  share  success  stories  and  learn  from  one  another, 
and  that  he  also  was  there  to  listen  and  learn. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  Jonson’ s opening  remarks. 

Last  year’s  forum  was  only  the  beginning.  It  created 
momentum  and  provided  a springboard  for  action.  Schools 
and  communities  have  since  taken  many  steps  to  promote  and 
effect  positive  change  in  school  environments. 

Those  steps  have  included: 

• local  conferences 

• meetings  between  government  departments  and  social 
agencies  about  the  coordination  of  services  for  children 

• the  establishment  of  preventative  programs  in  schools, 
such  as:  a crisis  management  program  in  Rocky  View 
School  Division,  law-related  education  in  schools 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Alberta,  a video  on  media 
violence  developed  in  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary’s  School 
Watch  program,  and  reviews  of  student  conduct  policies  in 
many  parts  of  the  province. 

All  of  these  initiatives  are  laying  a foundation  to  ensure  that 
schools  are  not  only  safe  but  also  pleasant,  vibrant  and  fun 
places  to  be.  The  goal  is  to  have  an  environment  that  supports 
respectful  and  responsible  behaviour.  This  means  taking  a 
positive  approach  and  using  prevention  and  intervention.  It 
means  having  clear  and  consistent  and  fair  policies,  not  rigid 
rules.  It  means  stating  what  is  expected  of  students  in  concrete 
terms.  It  does  not  mean  intimidation  and  fear,  although  there 
must  be  consequences  for  creating  situations  that  are 
dangerous  and  violent. 
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STUDENT  PRESENTATIONS 


This  will  be  the  end  result  of  such  an  environment:  students 
will  develop  lifelong  values,  values  that  will  be  sustained 
outside  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Jonson  concluded  by  asking  the  media  to  report  on  the 
success  stories  they  hear  about,  and  by  thanking  the 
participants  for  their  efforts  and  their  time. 


Jennifer  Cartmell  of  Archbishop  O’Leary  High  School  in 
Edmonton,  Jeff  Korzan  and  Sheila  Witwicky  of  Paul  Kane 
High  School  in  St.  Albert,  and  Jonelle  Fenton  of  Cremona 
School  shared  their  thoughts  on  student  conduct  and  violence 
in  schools.  Summaries  of  their  comments  follow. 

Jennifer  Cartmell.  The  reasons  behind  student  conduct  and 
violence  programs  in  schools  may  be  different  than  we  think. 
For  example,  when  students  carry  weapons,  it  is  often  because 
they  are  afraid  and  feel  a need  for  protection.  There  is  some 
racism  in  schools  and  fighting  among  groups.  These  factors 
can  make  students  feel  they  are  in  danger.  Students  may  lack 
conflict  management  skills  and  see  fighting  as  the  only  way  of 
solving  a problem.  Similarly,  vandalism  occurs  because  some 
students  see  their  school  as  a prison  and  do  not  respect  it. 

The  role  of  the  media  and  entertainment  is  overblown.  People 
already  have  certain  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  entertainment 
responds  to  this  and  builds  something  larger  and  less  real.  We 
must  not  take  what  we  get  from  media  as  truth.  It  is 
sensationalism,  and  it  presents  negative  role  models. 

Some  kids  in  trouble  may  not  have  the  support  they  need  from 
their  families.  A family  feeling  in  the  school  can  help  these 
kids,  and  all  kids.  Having  positive  relationships  at  school  is 
important. 

Punishment  as  a deterrent  is  okay,  but  it  is  acting  after  the  fact. 
It  is  better  to  try  to  prevent  antisocial  actions  when  kids  are 
young. 

We  can’t  shelter  kids  and  limit  their  information  on  issues. 
Doing  this  only  creates  misinformation. 

Ms  Cartmell  also  noted  that  her  definition  of  violence  includes 
teen  suicide. 
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Jeff  Korzan  and  Sheila  Witwicky:  Violence  in  the  media  is 
acceptable,  but  parents  need  warning  notices.  For  example, 
the  Power  Rangers  can  seem  real  to  young  kids. 

Our  values  dictate  what  we  do.  Youths  have  a negative 
reputation,  but  this  is  a stereotype.  Young  people  need  more 
positive  reinforcement  and  early  intervention  that  stops 
problems  from  developing. 

If  we  continue  to  be  afraid  to  deal  with  violence,  it  will 
continue  to  corrupt  us. 

Jeff  Korzan:  We  should  also  ask:  “Are  adults  doing  well?” 
Adults  created  us,  and  it  is  up  to  both  adults  and  young  people 
to  fix  things.  We  need  action,  not  talk. 

Jonelle  Fenton:  Offenders  are  human;  we  should  try  to  help 
them  by  letting  them  know  there  is  a way  out. 

Teachers  should  encourage  success  and  apply  discipline  with 
consequences  that  have  been  developed  in  consultation  with 
students.  Teachers  and  principals  also  need  to  deal  with 
cliques.  One  way  would  be  to  help  members  of  different 
groups  get  to  know  each  other  and  work  together. 

Free  counselling  should  be  available  to  parents. 

We  can’t  overlook  the  problems.  People  must  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions,  but  the  rest  of  us  are 
responsible  too. 

School  staff  and  parents  have  to  ask  themselves:  “What  kind 
of  adult  are  we  going  to  be  unleashing  into  the  real  world?” 

CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 


Session  on 
School  Policies: 
Development  and 
Implementation 


Dr.  Roy  Wilson,  Alberta  School  Boards  Association  (ASBA): 
Dr.  Wilson  distributed  copies  of  an  ASBA  report  on  school 
violence — A Safe  Place:  Creating  Peaceful  Schools. 

Dr.  Wilson  had  concerns  about  identifying  the  actual  extent  of 
the  problem.  How  much  violence  is  really  occurring  in  our 
schools?  How  much  violence  do  people  think  there  is?  What 
is  the  connection  between  perception  and  reality?  He  said  that 
if  you  think  there  is  a problem,  then  you  have  to  address  it, 
even  if  it  is  only  a problem  of  perception. 
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Dr.  Wilson  suggested: 

• including  as  many  people  as  possible  in  the  plans,  and 
ensuring  that  everybody  feels  safe 

• emphasizing  what  is  positive:  making  the  school  a 
creative,  productive,  learning  focused,  caring  place 

• remembering  that  violence  is  a manifestation  of  other 
problems. 

Dr.  Bill  Dickson,  Deputy  Chief  Superintendent,  Calgary 
Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Dickson  spoke  about  his  board’s 
policies  entitled:  “Safe  and  Secure  School  Environments,” 
“School  Discipline”  and  “Violence,  Weapons  and  Criminal 
Offenses.”  These  policies  were  developed  in  consultation  with 
school  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  students,  agencies  and 
district  staff. 

Recommendations  from  these  groups  included: 

• fostering  an  expectation  of  safety  and  security  in  schools 

• defining  violence  and  harassment 

• stating  consequences  for  actions 

• focusing  on  communication. 

The  Calgary  Board  of  Education’s  policies  encourage 
counselling  and  guidance  activities  and  collaboration  among 
all  parties  involved.  For  example,  schools  are  now  using  a 
single  form  to  refer  students  to  any  one  of  several  social 
service  and  other  agencies. 


Dr.  Avi  Habinski,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Planning, 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7:  The  Edmonton  Public 
Schools’  “Student  Behaviour  and  Conduct  Policy”  is  a general 
statement  of  beliefs  backed  up  by  more  specific  regulations. 

The  policy  was  reviewed  during  the  1993-94  school  year,  as 
part  of  what  Dr.  Habinski  calls  “a  constant  evolutionary 
process.”  One  important  question  came  up  during  that  review: 
“Why  is  the  policy  limited  to  student  conduct!"  After 
discussing  this  issue,  the  board  revised  the  policy  to  include  a 
description  of  the  role  of  parents  and  a statement  on  students’ 
rights  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  information  about 
behavioural  expectations  for  students. 
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Session  on  Youth  Justice 


Following  Dr.  Habinski’s  presentation,  there  was  further 
discussion  of  the  responsibilities  of  adults,  as  well  as  students, 
in  maintaining  a positive  environment  in  the  school. 


Shirley  Stiles,  Principal,  Jasper  Place  School,  Edmonton:  At 
Jasper  Place  School,  rules  and  policies  are  communicated  to 
staff,  students,  parents  and  community  members.  Ms  Stiles 
reports  that  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  students  at  Jasper 
Place  know  exactly  how  they  are  expected  to  behave.  The 
other  2 per  cent  either  do  not  know,  have  forgotten,  or  need  to 
be  reminded. 

The  school  rules  and  policies  are  developed  in  consultation 
with  students.  For  example,  staff  proposed  that  no  students 
should  be  permitted  in  the  hallways  during  class  time.  The 
students  then  said  that,  since  there  would  be  no  noise  in  the 
halls,  teachers  should  conduct  their  classes  with  classroom 
doors  open.  Both  rules  have  been  agreed  to  by  everyone  and 
are  being  followed. 

Note;  Many  of  the  strategies  that  Ms  Stiles  described  in  her 
talk  have  been  included  in  the  Suggestions  for  Action 
section  of  this  report. 


Lois  Gander,  Director,  Legal  Resource  Centre,  University  of 
Alberta:  Ms  Gander  described  the  Youth  Justice  Education 
Program  (YJEP),  which  has  been  launched  by  Justice  Canada 
in  partnership  with  public  legal  education  agencies  across 
Canada.  The  YJEP  is  directed  by  a planning  committee  made 
up  of  people  from  the  government,  justice,  education,  health 
and  community  sectors. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  “education”  is  broadly 
defined  to  include  information,  communication,  training  and 
socialization  activities.  The  main  objectives  of  the  YJEP  are: 

• preventing  crime  through  education  about  justice 

• informing  youths,  and  those  who  care  for  them,  about 
available  resources  that  will  help  them  deal  with  the  youth 
justice  system 

• reducing  misunderstandings  about  the  youth  justice  system. 
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Session  on  Parent  and 
Family  Responsibilities 


Activities  that  are  already  underway  include: 

• identifying  current  school  curriculum  and  community 
resources  that  can  be  used  to  support  the  YJEP 

• supporting  the  development  of  new  learning  resources  on 
the  youth  justice  system 

• developing  partnerships  with  other  government  departments 
and  community  organizations. 


Sherry  Thompson,  Premier’s  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta 
Families,  Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services:  The  Premier’s 
Council  is  developing  resources  for  families;  for  example,  a 
“Family  Friendly  Checklist.”  Over  1000  events  that  support 
and/or  recognize  the  International  Year  of  the  Family  are  now 
registered  with  the  Council. 

This  is  not  only  a time  of  great  stress  for  families  but  also  a 
time  of  great  strength.  Families  are  doing  a lot  of  things  right. 
Fven  though  there  is  now  a great  variety  of  family  lifestyles, 
many  of  the  traditional  values  prevail. 

Certain  school  factors  can  either  support  the  family  or  place  it 
at  risk.  These  include: 

• whether  or  not  teachers  “care” 

• how  well  schools  are  set  up  to  be  “kid  friendly”  and  keep 
students  in  school. 

Sharon  Perry,  President,  Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’ 
Association:  Mrs.  Perry  said  that  parents  need  opportunities  to 
celebrate  when  they  do  things  right.  She  noted  that  there  is  no 
handbook  on  how  to  be  a parent. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Perry’s  tips  for  parents: 

• establish  clear  rules,  with  consequences 

• speak  to  your  children  and  ensure  that  they  take  priority 
over  less  important  matters,  such  as  housekeeping 

• teach  your  children  how  to  invest  their  time  in  constructive 
activities  versus  “hanging  out”  at  the  local  mall. 

• know  what  your  kids  read,  what  they  watch  on  TV  and  the 
movies  they  see.  Ask  your  children  these  questions  about 
their  reading  and  viewing:  “What  does  it  mean?  Is  this 
realistic?”  Parents  are  the  censors  and  need  to  be  active  in 
this  role — and  be  role  models  as  well. 
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Mrs.  Perry  suggested  using  the  school  as  a resource.  School 
staff  know  where  to  go  if  they  cannot  provide  the  necessary 
help  themselves.  However,  teachers  and  others  in  the  helping 
professions  should  be  careful  not  to  patronize  parents  when 
trying  to  assist  them. 

In  her  final  remarks,  Mrs.  Perry  noted  that  there  will  always  be 
families  in  crisis  who  can’t/don’t  take  responsibility. 

Therefore,  citizens  should  not  be  afraid  to  help  a child  who  is 
a victim. 

Note:  Several  of  the  strategies  that  Mrs.  Perry  described  are 
included  in  the  Suggestions  for  Action,  Family 
Involvement  section  of  this  report. 

Mike  Kudras,  President,  FOCUS  Society.  The  FOCUS  (For 
Our  Children’s  Unconditional  Safety)  Society  believes  that 
parents  and  kids  can  play  a vital  role  in  preventing  violence  in 
schools  and  the  community  in  general.  Parents  are  in  a unique 
position  to  influence  their  own  children,  who  will,  some  day, 
be  parents  themselves.  Parents  are  also  members  of 
community  groups,  which  can  influence  schools  and  local  and 
provincial  governments. 

The  philosophy  of  FOCUS  is  that  parents  must  protect  their 
children  and  they  must  not  be  afraid  of  telling  them  what  to 
do.  Children  need  guidance  and  role  models.  Otherwise,  they 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  They  turn  to  gangs  because  gangs 
have  strict  rules  and  codes  of  behaviour.  We  teach  by 
example.  Start  at  home  with  rules,  expectations  and  consistent 
behaviour — saying  what  you  mean  and  acting  as  you  say  you 
will. 

Kids  want  to  feel  they  belong  and  want  to  know  what  they 
must  do  to  belong.  What  does  expulsion  teach?  It  is  better  to 
find  ways  to  reinforce  the  desired  behaviour. 

Calgary’s  School  Watch  program  works  well  because  children 
are  involved.  Identify  the  problem,  set  guidelines,  give  your 
support  and  then  turn  it  over  to  the  kids  and  let  them  run  with 
it. 


Dianne  King,  Lethbridge:  The  measure  of  a civilized  society 
is  how  well  it  takes  care  of  those  who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  role  of  schools  is  changing  to  one  of 
facilitation;  moving  from  doing  things  ourselves  to  asking  for 
help  and  working  with  others.  We  need  to  develop  an  ability 
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to  diffuse  problems  and  realize  when  we  are  contributing  to 
the  problem. 


Session  on 
Media  Literacy 


Prevention  is  the  key.  The  sooner  a program  is  established, 
the  better.  Schools  need  to; 

• identify  problem  areas  so  solutions  can  be  worked  on 

• talk  with  all  students  experiencing  problems,  regardless  of 
their  status  in  the  school  environment 

• look  for  alternatives  to  expulsion 

• seek  appropriate  support  when  the  school  is  unable  to  deal 
with  the  situation  alone. 

Note:  Mrs.  King  suggested  several  effective  strategies  for 
involving  the  community  in  education.  These  have 
been  included  in  the  Suggestions  for  Action, 
Community  Involvement  section  of  this  report. 


Co-presenters 

Holly  Slavik,  Market  Development  Ojficer,  National  Film 
Board;  and,  Education  Chair,  Alberta  Association  for  Media 
Awareness 

Gail  Spivak,  Teacher-Librarian,  Lago  Lindo  School 

One  definition  of  media  literacy:  “A  movement  to  expand 
notions  of  literacy  to  include  the  powerful  post-print  media 
that  dominate  our  informational  landscape.” 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  media  literacy 
education  is  gaining  support  throughout  North  America. 

• The  U.S.  Consultation  on  Safeguarding  Our  Youth  has 
recommended:  “broad-based  media  literacy  education 
needs  to  become  a priority  and  be  implemented  in  an 
interagency,  interdisciplinary  approach.” 

• The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association’s  Annual 
Representative  Assembly  produced  a resolution  to: 

“. . . urge  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop  and 
implement  integrated  programs  of  media  literacy  in  the 
K-12  program.” 
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Session  on 
Policing  Initiatives 


• Numerous  international  studies  are  providing 
overwhelming  evidence  of  a link  between  the  media  and 
children’s  aggressive  behaviour  and  attitudes. 

• Curriculum  changes  across  Canada  suggest  increasing 
support  for  including  media  literacy  in  school  programs. 
Ontario  has  implemented  media  literacy  as  one  third  of 
their  language  arts  program.  British  Columbia  has 
completed  a framework  to  be  used  in  implementing  media 
literacy  education  across  the  curriculum. 

Ms  Slavik  and  Ms  Spivak  made  several  suggestions  about  how 
media  education  might  be  strengthened  in  elementary 
programs  in  Alberta. 


Inspector  Ron  Lamabe,  Community  and  Aboriginal  Policing 
Services,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police:  There  may  be  a 
perception  problem  regarding  crime  rates  today.  Some 
communities  are  not  experiencing  any  more  crime  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  In  at  least  one  Alberta  community,  violence 
has  decreased  over  the  past  four  years. 

The  RCMP’s  Community  Policing  initiative  is  based  on  the 
view  that  the  community  as  a whole  must  become  involved  in 
finding  solutions  to  problems.  In  other  words,  violence  in 
schools  is  a community  problem,  and  it  will  not  be  solved 
unless  everyone  concerned  gets  involved.  Violence  and  crime 
among  youth  is  a problem  that  requires  the  involvement  of 
families,  communities  and  society  in  general. 

The  RCMP  also  believe  that  demanding  compliance  will  no 
longer  work  with  today’s  youths.  Students  must  be  included 
in  program  planning,  and  adults  must  earn  their  respect  and 
lead  by  example. 

Some  current  local  projects  of  the  RCMP: 

• Kids,  Crime  and  Community  project  in  Red  Deer 

• lesson  plans  for  school  presentations 

• young  offenders’  program  that  includes  police  visits  to  the 
homes  of  young  offenders  after  they  are  released  from 
detention,  having  the  young  offender  walk  with  foot  patrol 
police  on  their  rounds,  and  providing  recreational 
programs 
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• school-community  intervention  teams  that  reach  out  to 
children  in  high  risk  groups 

• school  resource  officers 

• student  Crime  Stoppers  programs. 

Constable  Eric  Duvander,  Edmonton  Police  Service:  The 
Edmonton  Police  Service  have  taken  many  steps  to  reduce 
violence  among  young  people  in  the  city.  Projects  include: 

• community-based  policing;  each  officer  has  a “turf’ 

• school  resource  officers  in  1 1 high  schools 

• student  Crime  Stoppers  programs 

• a Young  Offender  Observation  Team  (YOOT)  in  each 
division  that  targets  about  40  young  offenders  and  tracks 
their  behaviours 

• a Police  Action  League  (PAL)  that  provides  a drop-in 
centre  for  young  people  to  play  sports 

• a protocol  that  allows  the  police,  schools,  social  services 
and  other  agencies  to  share  information  about  young 
people  classified  as  serious  habitual  offenders. 

Staff  Sergeant  Peter  Copple,  Criminal  Investigation  Division, 
Calgary  Police  Service:  A School  Watch  program  has  been 
implemented  in  18  Calgary  schools.  The  Calgary  Police 
Service  is  working  closely  with  both  Calgary  school  boards. 

A Community  Resource  Committee  (CRC),  established  in 
1989,  has  gained  recognition  from  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada  for  its  multi-agency  approach  to  dealing  with  youth 
violence  and  youth  at  risk.  The  CRC  establishes  task  groups 
at  the  community  level. 

The  federal  government  has  provided  the  CRC  with  funding  to 
further  evaluate  their  programs  and  conduct  research.  Surveys 
on  student  violence  have  been  conducted  in  schools  and 
communities,  and  a report  of  findings  was  scheduled  for 
release  March  31,  1995.  The  CRC  hopes  to  have  an  excellent 
snapshot  of  the  situation,  instead  of  having  to  work  on  the 
basis  of  perceptions  that  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  Their 
intent  is  to  develop  an  accurate  and  useful  profile  of  young 
offenders  and  youth  at  risk. 
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Session  on  Reducing 
Conflict:  Programs  and 
Strategies  That  Work 


Charlotte  Ruppel,  Consultant,  Guidance  and  Counselling, 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7;  Reducing  conflict  improves 
school  climate,  saves  time  spent  on  conflict  resolution  and 
empowers  students  to  have  a positive  impact  on  their  schools. 

A conflict  management  program  works  from  these  basic 
premises: 

• conflict  is  a fact  of  life  and  a part  of  every  relationship 

• anger  is  a natural  and  intense  feeling  of  frustration 
accompanied  by  physical  reactions 

• anger  can  be  constructive  and  channelled  to  produce 
healthy  solutions 

• anger  is  a powerful  emotion  that  can  quickly  lead  to 
violence,  unless  controlled 

• violence  is  an  unacceptable  response  to  anger  and  conflict 

• respect  and  tolerance  for  racial,  ethnic,  gender,  and  other 
types  of  diversity,  are  essential  for  peaceful  conflict 
resolution. 

To  succeed,  a conflict  management  program  needs  trained 
students  and  staff  advisors,  trust  in  student  abilities,  support 
from  the  entire  school  staff,  provisions  for  students  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  a designated  location  in  which  to  work. 

Ms  Ruppel  recommends  a holistic  approach  that  involves 
many  effective  programs  and  strategies.  For  example: 

• staff  development  programs 

• group  problem  solving;  staff  and  students 

• personal  problem  solving;  Working  Toward  Peace: 
training  for  peaceful  conflict  resolution  and  anger 
management 

• peer  mediation 

• leadership 

• integrating  conflict  management  into  the  curriculum;  for 
example,  in  health,  language  arts,  social  studies 

• promoting  a positive  school  climate 

• classroom  management;  cooperative  discipline:  teaching 
students  to  feel  capable  and  to  connect  and  contribute, 
building  self-esteem  through  encouragement 
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Session  on  Coordination 
of  Services  for  Children: 
Interagency  Collaboration 


• respecting  and  appreciating  individual  differences 

• having  class  meetings  or  meetings  with  teacher-advisors  to 
agree  on  or  discuss  rules,  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Ms  Ruppel  presented  a model  for  preventing  violence  that 
included  these  components:  early  intervention,  interagency 
collaboration,  parental  involvement,  staff  development, 
programming  for  students  with  severe  behavioural  disorders,  a 
positive  and  supportive  learning  environment,  and  attention  to 
curriculum  development  and  instructional  strategies. 


Ray  Lazanik,  Commissioner  of  Services  for  Children,  Family 
and  Social  Services'.  Mr.  Lazanik  spoke  about  the  importance 
of  changing  the  way  agencies  help  children  and  their  families. 
Many  players  are  involved,  and  organizations  operate  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  However,  the  majority  of  groups  and 
agencies,  if  not  all  of  them,  hold  certain  longstanding  and 
unchanging  goals  for  children.  The  children  who  are  in  the 
care  of  social  agencies  or  the  justice  system  tend  to  agree  with 
these  goals.  Everyone  wants  children  to: 

• be  healthy 

• be  protected  from  harm 

• avoid  conflict  with  the  law 

• develop  to  their  full  potential. 

A review  of  children’s  services  indicates  that  individuals  and 
groups  have  to  go  further  than  simply  coordinating  what  is 
now  a whole  range  of  separate  and  unrelated  mandates  and 
functions.  They  also  have  to  work  together  for  financial 
reasons,  thus  improving  the  quality  of  service. 

In  the  future,  educators,  health  and  social  service  workers  and 
others  may  find  themselves  spending  more  time  outside  of 
their  organizations,  working  “in  between”  them.  Our  success 
is  no  longer  measured  within  our  own  job  but  across  sectors. 

When  dealing  with  issues  like  “reducing  youth  crime”  it  is 
important  to  identify  who  does  the  job.  We  know  that  the 
police  deal  with  youths  who  are  in  conflict  with  the  law,  but 
who  “reduces”  youth  crime?  As  a rule,  this  task  falls  to  many 
different  individuals  and  groups.  No  one  agency  can  take  full 
responsibility. 
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The  goals  of  children’s  services  in  the  future  likely  will  be 
more  positive.  For  example,  instead  of  planning  simply  to 
“reduce  youth  crime,”  people  will  plan  to  “rehabilitate  kids 
who  have  been  violent  and  get  them  back  into  a social  group.” 


Dave  Yawney,  Executive  Director,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect:  Mr.  Yawney  described  three 
interagency  initiatives  that  his  organization  participates  in. 

• Child  Sexual  Abuse  Prevention,  an  optional  curriculum 
module  developed  with  Alberta  Education  and  the  former 
Willow  Creek  School  Division. 

• Project  Child  Recovery  with  a YWCA  Women’s  Shelter, 
which  deals  with  self-esteem  and  resiliency. 

• A project  designed  to  prevent  bullying  in  junior  high 
schools,  with  the  RCMP,  social  services  and  mental  health 
agencies. 

Mr.  Yawney  spoke  about  coming  together,  in  situations  such 
as  this  forum,  staying  together  and  working  together  to  achieve 
a difficult  goal.  Instead  of  focusing  on  the  negative,  people 
should  search  for  solutions  that  fit,  and  rise  above  adversity  by 
being  resilient. 

Mr.  Yawney  suggests: 

• increasing  information  and  involvement 

• striving  for  early  intervention  and  not  just  responding  to 
grass  fires 

• supporting  each  other  and  drawing  on  all  available 
resources,  working  as  a team,  not  a committee,  and 
avoiding  going  around  in  circles 

• adopting  the  Nike  slogan,  “Just  do  it!” 


Dr.  Avi  Habinski,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Planning, 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7,  and  Susan  Lieberman,  Chair, 
Task  Eorce  on  Student  Conduct  and  Discipline,  Edmonton 
School  District  No.  7:  The  Edmonton  Public  Schools’  Task 
Force  on  Student  Conduct  and  Discipline  was  established  to 
review  how  other  agencies  and  other  school  boards  were 
providing  services  to  children,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  changes  to  Edmonton  Public’s  programs.  Members  of  the 
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task  force  were  from  diverse  backgrounds  with  many  different 
areas  of  expertise. 


SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER  15, 1994 


The  task  force  found  that: 

• the  board’s  programs  and  policies  are  on  the  right  track  but 
more  needs  to  be  done 

• all  schools  should  be  doing  some  of  the  things  that  some  of 
the  leading  schools  are  doing;  for  example,  peer  mediation 
and  teacher  advisory  programs. 

One  recommendation  of  the  task  force  was  to  “recognize  the 

need  for  interagency  cooperation  and  find  ways  to  make  it 

happen.”  Other  recommendations  were  to: 

• support  violence  prevention  programs  in  schools 

• develop  a clear  school  conduct  policy 

• ensure  expectations  are  clearly  communicated;  e.g.,  written 
in  plain  language,  translated  into  parents’  first  languages 

• ensure  that  programming  needs  of  students  who  repeatedly 
misbehave  are  reviewed;  and,  broaden  the  range  of 
alternative  program  options  that  are  available  to  them 

• extend  the  information  base,  and  tell  the  public  what  is 
being  done 

• ensure  that  staff  have  appropriate  training,  such  as  crisis 
intervention,  handling  behavioural  problems 

• seek  legislative  changes  to  the  School  Act  pertaining  to 
student  conduct  and  discipline. 


Gina  Vivone-Vernon  introduced  Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  career  working  to  develop  healthy  school 
environments  and  positive  relationships  in  schools  and 
families.  Mr.  Gordon  was  active  in  the  development  of  a 
locally  developed  course  called  Perspectives  for  Living.  He 
also  worked  on  Alberta  Education  committees  that  developed 
the  health  course  and  the  CALM  20  course. 
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^^Building  an  Atmosphere 
for  Respectful  and 
Responsible  Behaviour” 
Bill  Gordon,  Counsellor 
and  Teacher,  Bev  Facey 
Composite  High  School, 
Sherwood  Park 


The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  remarks. 

What  makes  schools  healthy?  In  general,  the  same  things  that 
make  families  healthy.  There  is  no  single  source  of  health,  in 
people  or  in  schools,  and  we  are  all  somewhere  along  a 
continuum  of  wellness  and  always  moving. 

Health  is  something  we  control.  “There’s  nothing  we  can  do.” 
is  the  wrong  attitude.  We  make  choices  that  affect  our  health. 


“This  is  my  personal  list  of  the  ten  most  essential 
characteristics  of  a healthy  school.  I’ll  present  them  in  reverse 
order,  beginning  with  Number  10.” 

10.  Healthy  schools  share  a common  direction  or  set  of 
values. 

I use  the  word  “common”  to  emphasize  that  people’s  input 
should  be  valued.  This  includes  students.  In  a healthy 
school,  everyone  knows  what  they  are  about,  and  what’s 
going  on  in  the  building.  And  this  does  not  come  from  a 
mission  statement  developed  by  the  school  board  or  any 
other  outside  group  of  people. 

If  you  want  to  measure  a school’s  health,  watch  the 
students.  They  are  reacting  to  their  elders,  who  are  their 
mentors. 

9.  Healthy  schools  have  a good  balance  of  interaction. 


People  in  the  school  have  some  sort  of  contact  with  each 
other,  quality  time,  and  opportunities  to  interact.  They  feel 
they  can  talk  to  at  least  someone  in  the  building;  caretakers 
and  lunchroom  supervisors  are  definitely  included,  and 
preferably  to  several  people,  not  just  counsellors. 

In  a healthy  school,  adults  interact  with  every  student,  not 
just  FAS’s  (formal  academic  students).  Schools  also  have 
to  include,  and  try  to  involve,  groups  of  students,  such  as 
the  “door  people,”  the  “parking  lot  people”  and  the  “mall 
people.” 
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8.  Healthy  schools  have  a strong  sense  of  ritual  and 
tradition. 

There  is  a ritual  of  caring  that  schools  can  communicate  in 
various  ways.  They  can  give  new  Grade  7 students  a 
buddy,  and  perhaps  give  new  staff  a buddy  as  well.  They 
can  make  positive  calls  home,  not  just  negative  ones. 

They  have  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  blend  rituals  and 
traditions.  Students  arrive  at  the  school  with  different 
family  backgrounds,  different  cultures  and  different 
educational  experiences.  This  blending  is  similar  to  what 
happens  when  two  people  get  married  and  have  to  find 
ways  to  integrate  their  different  attitudes  and  expectations. 

7.  Healthy  schools  have  a clearly  defined  and  consistently 
applied  discipline. 

In  a healthy  school,  everybody  knows  the  rules  and  the 
consequences.  The  rules  are  not  punishment-based  and  are 
not  demeaning  to  students.  The  rules  say:  “I  love  you 
very  much,  but  your  behaviour  is  unacceptable.”  The  best 
approach  is  to  encourage  self-discipline  and  de-emphasize 
external  controls  on  behaviour.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
correct  students’  behaviours  and  keep  them  in  school. 

Adults  who  set  good  examples  usually  do  not  have  many 
discipline  problems.  “If  teaching  is  clearly  very  important 
to  a teacher,  why  would  students  hassle  her?” 

6.  Healthy  schools  share  tasks  and  responsibilities  and  have 
support  systems  in  place. 

Education  is  a team  effort.  Everyone  in  the  school  should 
really  believe  it’s  their  school,  and  that  they  can  do  things 
to  create  an  atmosphere. 

5.  Healthy  schools  are  filled  with  play  and  humour. 

It  should  be  fun  to  be  at  school;  there  should  be  no 
shortage  of  laughs.  Some  schools  are  “too  darn  quiet.” 
There  is  less  violence  and  anger  where  people  often  laugh. 
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4.  In  healthy  schools,  there  is  a high  level  of  trust. 

Staff,  administration,  students  and  parents  all  have  to  trust 
each  other.  Trust  is  easily  broken  and  hard  to  get  back. 

3.  As  a teacher/principal,  respect  yourself  and  respect  your 
children. 

Say  things  and  ask  things.  In  other  words,  teachers  and 
principals,  as  well  as  students,  have  a right  to  their 
personal  opinions  and  a right  to  have  their  needs 
recognized.  When  kids  give  their  input,  see  it  as 
intelligence,  not  defiance. 

2.  Healthy  schools  are  places  of  affirmation,  acceptance  and 
love. 

If  the  word  “love”  makes  you  feel  uneasy,  ask  yourself 
why.  If  even  one  person  cares  that  they  are  there,  students 
will  likely  stay  in  school. 

1.  In  healthy  schools,  there  is  extensive  communication, 
especially  listening. 

It  is  the  “plastic”  messages  that  create  problems: 
nongenuine  compliments,  sarcasm,  and  messages  that  say: 
“Don’t  be  here.”  Replace  these  messages  with  sincere 
compliments  and  thanks.  Say  and  do  things  that  convey 
the  message:  “Glad  you’re  here.”  Give  students 
compliments  for  doing  and  compliments  for  being. 


CLOSING  COMMENTS: 
THE  HONOURABLE 
HALVAR  JONSON, 
MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 


The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  Jonson’s  closing 
comments. 

A zero  tolerance  policy  is  useful  because  it  communicates  a 
goal.  Just  as  certain  knowledge  and  skills  have  to  have 
priority  in  the  curriculum  because  they  are  basic;  for  example, 
teaching  students  to  read  so  that  they  can  continue  to  learn, 
there  are  “basics”  related  to  the  school  environment.  Students 
have  to  be  able  to  go  to  school  and  feel  positively  about  the 
day  ahead.  Otherwise,  no  education  takes  place. 
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At  the  forum  last  year,  people  were  frustrated  about  various 
issues  related  to  student  conduct  and  violence  in  schools. 
However,  they  began  defining  the  problem,  and  shared  their 
experiences. 

This  year,  the  progress  is  evident.  You  have  come  to  this 
forum  with  knowledge  that  is  based  on  success.  You  are 
talking  about  specific  criteria  and  elements,  and  have 
broadened  the  discussion  to  include  the  whole  community. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  a year. 

Now,  what  comes  next?  There’s  a need  for  more  data,  and 
there  are  theories  we  can  learn  from  and  apply.  But  it’s  still  an 
ongoing  study,  and  we  still  have  to  deal  with  issues  case  by 
case. 

Alberta  Education  will  review  the  outcomes  of  this  forum  to 
decide  what  future  activities  would  best  serve  our  mutual 
goals.  Mainly,  I think  we  need  to  devise  a strategy  to  keep  the 
momentum  going.  Perhaps  we  need  to  establish  a network, 
using  a newsletter  or  e-mail.  Perhaps  we  need  to  make  student 
conduct  and  violence  in  schools  the  theme  or  topic  at  more 
professional  development  days  and  school  board  meetings. 

Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  help  address  these 
important  issues.  I especially  thank  the  student 
representatives,  who  have  assisted  us  greatly  by  sharing  their 
viewpoints  and  insights  with  us. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ACTION 


HEALTHY  SCHOOLS 


The  focus  of  the  1994  forum  was  on  sharing  suggestions  for 
action. 

In  discussion  groups,  participants  talked  about  the  projects  that 
had  been  successful  in  their  communities.  Guest  speakers  also 
mentioned  a variety  of  successful  initiatives  that  are  underway 
across  the  province.  Many  suggestions  came  up  repeatedly,  in 
a variety  of  different  contexts,  while  others  were  unique. 

To  compile  the  wide  variety  of  suggestions  and  ideas  that  were 
recorded  at  the  forum,  two  organizing  principles  have  been 
used. 

• Ten  characteristics  of  a healthy  school,  as  identified  by 
guest  speaker  Bill  Gordon. 

• Eleven  roles  and  functions  in  education,  nine  of  which 
were  included  in  a workbook  prepared  for  use  at  the 
forum.  The  two  additional  topics  are  “Curricular 
Initiatives”  and  the  “Role  of  Alberta  Education.” 


Bill  Gordon’s  “ten  characteristics  of  a healthy  school”  are  listed 
below,  along  with  related  actions  that  forum  participants 
suggested. 

1 . In  healthy  schools,  there  is  extensive  communication, 

especially  listening. 

• Principals  and  teachers  should  take  the  time  to  have  a 
personal  chat  with  several  students  each  day.  The 
“home  room”  system,  where  teachers  have  a few 
minutes  to  meet  with  the  same  group  of  students  each 
morning,  is  a good  way  to  meet  students’  needs  for 
interaction  and  communication. 

• Teachers  should  receive  inservice  training  on 
improving  their  listening  skills. 

• School  staff  should  promote  as  much  two-way 
communication  as  possible — between  students  and 
school  staff,  between  parents  and  school  staff,  among 
staff  members,  and  so  on. 
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2.  Healthy  schools  are  places  of  affirmation,  acceptance  and 
love. 

One  of  the  discussion  groups  commented  that,  although  a 
focus  on  caring  is  a basic  and  simple  concept,  it  is  still  a 
rare  occurrence. 

• School  staff  should  plan  events  and  programs  that 
celebrate  student  success  and  recognize  excellence. 

• School  staff  should  actively  show  that  they  “value” 
their  students,  not  just  for  what  they  do  but  for  what 
they  are. 

• Everyone  in  a school  should  be  encouraged  to  show  that 
they  value  everyone  else.  This  means  working  hard  to 
accept  each  other’s  differences  and  teaching  each  other 
how  to  be  warm,  sympathetic  and  caring. 

Note.-  A recently  released  10-year  study  of  1037  Montreal- 
area  boys^  indicates  that  violent  behaviour  can  be 
prevented  when  young,  at-risk  children  are  given 
intensive  training  in  what  the  researchers  call  “pro- 
social behaviour”;  for  example,  developing  a desire 
to  help  and  cooperate  with  others. 

3.  As  a teacher/principal,  respect  yourself  and  respect  your 
children. 

• Teachers  and  principals  should  always  remember  that 
they  are  role  models  for  their  students.  See  further 
discussions  under  Role  of  the  Teacher  and  Role  of  the 
Principal  in  this  report. 

4.  In  healthy  schools,  there  is  a high  level  of  trust. 

• School  staff  and  students  should  take  action  to  reduce 
conflict  and  divisiveness  in  their  schools. 

• Principals  should  demonstrate  their  trust  in  teachers  and 
students  by  delegating  authority  to  them  whenever 
possible. 

• Police  officers  and  other  community  members  who 
work  in  schools  should  begin  by  establishing  rapport 
with  students  and  staff  and  gaining  their  trust. 


1 . Richard  Tremblay  and  a staff  of  researchers  at  Universite  de  Montreal  and  McGill  University  released  the  results  of  their 
10-year  study  in  October  1994. 
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5.  Healthy  schools  are  filled  with  play  and  humour. 

• Teachers  should  avoid  rushing  through  lessons  and 
“overstressing  the  curriculum.”  Although  “getting 
through  the  course”  is  important,  people  are  important 
too. 

• Teachers  should  keep  learning  activities  interesting  and 
varied.  They  should  strive  to  maintain  their  enthusiasm 
for  teaching  and  remember  that  students  learn  more 
when  they  are  having  fun. 

6.  Healthy  schools  share  tasks  and  responsibilities  and  have 
support  systems  in  place. 

• School  staff  should  remember  that  they  are  responsible 
for  meeting  their  students’  learning  needs,  and  that 
community  groups  and  agencies  are  there  to  help  meet 
children’s  other  needs;  for  example,  groups  providing 
free  lunch  programs  for  inner  city  schools,  church- 
sponsored  community  programs  for  youth. 

7.  Healthy  schools  have  a clearly  defined  and  consistently 
applied  discipline. 

The  topic  of  discipline  and  discipline  policies  was 
discussed  extensively.  One  issue  that  came  up  often  was 
the  inclusion  of  a “zero  tolerance”  clause  in  the  policies;  for 
example,  stating  that  anyone  caught  carrying  a weapon  or 
assaulting  another  person  in  the  school  will  be 
automatically  suspended.  Most  people  strongly  supported  a 
zero  tolerance  approach.  However,  some  noted  that  zero 
tolerance  can  be  too  negative,  and  that  it  is  not  enough. 
These  people  said  that,  instead,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
positive  intervention  and  treatment. 

• Schools  should  develop  discipline  policies  in 
consultation  with  all  stakeholders;  parents,  students, 
community  members.  Policies,  procedures  and 
consequences  should  be  clearly  defined,  clearly 
communicated  and  consistently  applied. 

• School  staff  could  try  developing  policy  by  role- 
playing.  Ask  the  question:  “What  would  you  do 
if.  . .?” 

• At  one  of  the  concurrent  sessions,  Shirley  Stiles, 
principal  of  Jasper  Place  School  in  Edmonton  suggested 
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these  basic  principles  for  developing  a discipline  policy: 

- send  a consistent  message 

~ use  nonconfrontational  methods  to  resolve  disputes 

- being  supportive;  ensure  appropriate  support  is 
available 

- provide  continual,  daily,  reminders  of  rules  in  a 
variety  of  ways 

- emphasize  two-way  communication  between  staff 
and  students,  staff  and  parents/community,  principal 
and  teachers. 

• Schools  and  school  boards  should  consider  alternatives 
to  suspending  students,  such  as  requiring  them  to  do 
community  service.  Some  students  may  view  a 
suspension  as  a vacation. 

• School  boards  should  consider  establishing  a Behaviour 
and  Discipline  Committee.  This  committee  could 
review  and  identify  local  issues  relating  to  student 
conduct,  try  to  determine  the  causes  of  problems,  and 
suggest  possible  solutions.  The  committee  might  also 
evaluate  the  results  achieved  by  the  board’s  current 
discipline  policy  and  recommend  changes,  if  necessary. 

• Schools  should  recognize  and  reward  “good”  students, 
and  not  just  punish  “bad”  students. 

8.  Healthy  schools  have  a strong  sense  of  ritual  and  tradition. 
No  suggestions  were  made  in  relation  to  this  topic. 

9.  Healthy  schools  have  a good  balance  of  interaction. 

Forum  participants  noted  that  small  schools  have  an 
advantage:  interaction  occurs  naturally  and  students  often 
have  long-term  relationships  with  each  other  and  with 
teachers.  Larger  schools  have  to  work  harder  to  promote 
interaction  among  the  many  groups  and  individuals  who  are 
in  the  building  each  day. 

One  group  brought  up  the  topic  of  physical  contact  with 
students,  stating  that  touching — although  problematic — 
helps  to  promote  student  discipline  and  encourages 
interaction  between  the  student  and  the  teacher. 
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• Principals  should  be  visible  and  available  to  students. 
They  should  walk  the  halls  and  talk  to  students, 
focusing  on  the  positive. 

• Teachers  are  the  cornerstone  of  a healthy  school.  They 
are  the  staff  members  who  have  the  most  extensive  and 
most  personal  contact  with  students. 

• Large  schools,  or  perhaps  all  schools,  should  establish 
teacher  advisory  groups.  Each  student  is  assigned  to, 
or  preferably  chooses,  a teacher  or  other  staff  member 
to  “belong  to”  for  the  year.  The  teacher-advisor  is 
available  to  that  student  to  provide  assistance  and 
advice,  or  refer  the  student  to  an  appropriate  resource 
person  or  agency. 

10.  Healthy  schools  share  a common  direction  or  set  of 
values. 

These  are  some  of  the  goals  and  values  that  forum 
participants  suggested  schools  should  have. 

• There  should  be  a common  understanding  of  why 
schools  exist:  people  are  there  to  deliver  and/or 
receive  an  education.  Education  should  be  valued, 
students  should  be  valued,  and  educators  should  be 
valued. 

• There  should  be  a belief  in  the  possibility  of  change. 
People  should  view  the  school  as  a living  organism. 

For  example,  schools  should  establish  clear 
expectations  for  students  and  for  everyone  in  the 
school,  and  people  should  believe  that  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  those  expectations. 

• There  should  be  a commitment  to  the  process  of 
solving  problems  and  meeting  challenges,  as  well  as  to 
the  expected  end  results. 

Examples  of  such  processes  are: 

- creating  a feeling  of  community  and  a positive 
climate  in  the  school;  through  a visible  principal, 
teacher-advisors,  having  staff  involved  in  student 
activities 

- involving  all  stakeholders  in  issues;  giving  people 
ownership  of  both  problems  and  goals/solutions 

- taking  a bottom-up  approach  to  planning  and 
decision  making — as  opposed  to  a top-down 
approach 
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ROLES  AND  FUNCTIONS 
IN  EDUCATION 


Role  of  the  Teacher 


Family  Involvement 


- focusing  on  programs  that  are  relevant  to  the  local 
community;  seeking  a balance  between  broader 
societal  demands  and  community  needs. 

• There  should  be  a commitment  to  “opening  up.”  That 
is,  people  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  each  other’ s 
ideas,  to  broaden  their  knowledge  about  issues,  and  to 
increase  their  level  of  expertise  in  relevant  areas. 


The  roles  and  functions  included  in  the  forum  workbook  are 
listed  below,  along  with  related  actions  that  forum  participants 
suggested. 


• Teachers  are  role  models;  therefore,  their  behaviour  should 
be  consistent  with  school  values  and  codes  of  conduct. 

• Teachers  are  one  of  the  major  influences  on  how  kids  feel 
about  school.  Therefore,  teachers  should  strive  to  develop 
personal  relationships  with  their  students  and  acknowledge 
their  value  as  human  beings.  An  action  as  simple  as 
greeting  students  when  they  arrive  in  the  classroom  can 
have  a big  impact.  Teachers  should  also  recognize  different 
student  learning  styles,  and  give  each  a voice  in  decisions 
about  learning  activities. 

• Teachers  should  receive  the  support  they  need  to  do  an 
effective  job  and  receive  reassurance  about  their  right  to 
discipline.  Teachers  at  Jasper  Place  School  in  Edmonton 
have  received  inservice  training  in  areas  such  as 
nonconfrontational  intervention  methods.  These  teachers 
also  participate  in  a regular  review  of  policies  and 
procedures,  and  they  have  weekly  one-on-one  meetings 
with  the  principal  to  talk  about  how  they  are  doing. 

• Teachers  are  frontline  workers.  They  play  a key  role  in 
identifying  at-risk  students  and  helping  to  integrate  fringe 
groups  into  the  school.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  information,  with  each  other  and  with  appropriate 
support  staff  and  agencies,  regarding  students  who  may 
need  special  assistance. 


• Principals  and  other  community  leaders  should  be  making  a 
special  effort  to  listen  to  parents’  concerns  and  take  action 
to  address  them. 
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• Schools  should  encourage  parental  involvement  in  all 
aspects  of  the  school’s  operation  through  such  activities  as: 
pot  luck  suppers,  parental  leadership  in  student  activities, 
telephone  calls  to  give  good  news  about  their  child,  not  just 
bad,  parenting  courses  and  recognition  for  parents’ 
contributions.  Parent  volunteers  should  be  integrated  into 
the  school  team  and  encouraged  to  make  decisions — in 
clearly  defined  circumstances.  When  parents  are  involved 
in  these  ways,  they  will  be  much  more  willing  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  children’s  actions. 

In  secondary  schools,  students  are  looking  for  greater 
autonomy  and  are  sometimes  inclined  to  discourage  their 
parents  from  doing  volunteer  work  in  the  lunchroom  or  on 
the  school  grounds.  However,  parents  of  older  students  can 
still  play  an  active  role  in  establishing  the  school’s 
academic  and  behavioural  standards  and  goals. 

• Even  when  parents  prefer  not  to  be  actively  involved  with 
the  school,  they  should  receive  regular  communication  and 
be  provided  with  opportunities  for  input.  Communication 
activities  might  include  orientation  meetings  at  the  school, 
newsletters,  parent  resource  groups  and  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

• Parents  also  have  important  responsibilities  in  education. 
Parents  need  to  teach  their  children  about  the  value  of 
education  and  show  that  they  care  about  their  children’s 
school.  Although  most  parents  willingly  take  on  these 
responsibilities,  they  sometimes  feel  intimidated. 
Consequently,  the  school  may  have  to  take  the  initiative  in 
opening  communication  channels  and  keeping  them  open. 

Sharon  Perry  of  the  Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’ 

Association  offered  these  suggestions  to  parents: 

- establish  effective  communication  with  the  school  staff 
and  get  to  know  the  teachers 

- be  an  advocate  for  your  child  in  the  system 

- help  your  child  to  identify  with  the  teacher  and  help  your 
child  to  understand  the  consequences  of  his  or  her 
behaviour 

- be  aware  of  the  alternatives  that  are  available  to  your  child 
in  the  school 

- know  who  your  child’s  friends  are 

- introduce  new  parents  to  the  school,  using  a buddy  system. 
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Role  of  the  Principal 


Role  of  the 
School  Board 


Forum  participants  agreed  that  strong  leadership  from  the 
principal  plays  a key  role  in  the  success  of  programs  that 
address  student  conduct  issues  and  violence  in  schools.  The 
principal  facilitates  joint  ownership  of  issues  and  has  access  to 
information  that  can  be  shared  with,  or  withheld  from,  the 
staff,  parents  and  community  members. 

However,  the  principal  depends  heavily  on  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  other  individuals  and  groups:  teachers,  parents, 
students,  community  agencies  and  others.  One  group  made 
this  statement:  “The  principal  has  the  power  to  prevent 
collaboration  but  not  necessarily  the  power  to  enable  it.” 

• The  principal  should  treat  all  groups  with  respect:  parents, 
students,  teachers,  other  staff,  community  members. 

• The  principal  should  know  the  students  and  be  available  to 
them.  For  example,  in  one  school,  students  celebrate  their 
birthdays  by  having  lunch  with  the  principal. 


Although  school  boards  have  an  arm’  s-length  role,  there  are 

many  actions  they  can  take  to  address  student  conduct  issues. 

These  suggestions  for  school  boards  came  up  during  the 

forum. 

• School  boards  should  establish  a broad  discipline  policy 
and  then  ask  schools  to  develop  their  own  policies  within 
these  guidelines. 

• School  boards  should  establish  site-based  management,  so 
that  schools  can  make  their  own  staffing  decisions. 

• School  boards  should  launch  stay-in-school  initiatives,  such 
as  storefront  schools  and  other  alternative  programs.  For 
example,  Edmonton  Public  Schools  have  established 
alternative  schools  for  students  with  severe  behavioural 
problems,  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  Alberta 
Family  and  Social  Services  and  other  agencies. 

• School  boards  should  establish  an  “academic  intervention 
centre,”  with  a youth  worker  on  staff,  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  inappropriate  behaviour.  For  example,  the 
Calgary  Board  of  Education  has  a Student  Services  office 
that  takes  over  when  the  staff  of  a school  feel  they  can  do 
no  more.  Student  Services  will  help  the  student  to  obtain 
the  needed  assistance  or  possibly  refer  the  case  to  a 
provincial  Special  Needs  Tribunal. 
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student  Involvement 


• School  boards  should  publicize  schools’  success  stories:  in 
the  media,  at  forums,  at  meetings  of  parents  and  community 
members. 

• School  boards  should  support  teachers  with  inservice 
training  and  forums  on  issues  of  concern.  For  example,  the 
Calgary  Catholic  Schools  have  held  a special  meeting  of 
teachers  and  trustees  to  give  teachers  more  confidence 
about  enforcing  discipline  and  taking  action,  as  required,  to 
maintain  a positive  school  climate. 

• School  boards  should  collect  and  disseminate  school  data 
on  disciplinary  incidents  and  other  related  matters. 


A meaningful  role  for  students  was  a common  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  forum.  Student  representatives  said  that 
many  students  want  a voice  in  issues  related  to  student 
conduct  and  violence  in  schools,  and  that  students  have  many 
good  ideas  and  insights  to  offer.  However,  students  often  feel 
that  teachers  and  principals  are  not  prepared  to  listen  to  them. 
Some  people  spoke  about  student  apathy,  but  recognized  that 
apathy  could  be  caused  by  teachers  and  principals  who  do  not 
honestly  receive  student  input  and  who  do  not  encourage 
students  to  get  involved  in  decision  making. 

These  suggestions  for  student  involvement  came  up  during  the 
forum. 

• School  boards  should  identify  what  students  need.  One 
pilot  project  in  this  area  involves  mental  health  and  native 
liaison  workers,  principals,  teachers,  the  RCMP,  parents, 
principal  and  student  councils. 

• Schools  and  school  boards  should  establish  clearly  defined 
channels  that  students  can  use  to  communicate  with 
administrators.  For  example,  there  could  be  a student 
government  liaison;  possibly  a student  council 
representative  who  is  invited  to  discuss  problems  with  the 
principal  or  other  designated  school  or  school  board 
representative.  Schools  should  also  try  to  identify  informal 
leaders  in  the  student  body  and  work  with  them  to  achieve 
positive  goals. 

• As  young  people  mature,  schools  and  families  should 
expect  them  to  take  on  an  increasing  amount  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  success  or  failure. 
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• Students  should  be  involved  in  developing  school 
discipline  policies  and  codes  of  conduct. 

• Schools  should  consider  launching  a school/community 
watch  or  Crime  Stoppers  program  that  incorporates  student 
“ownership.”  Successful  and  effective  programs  of  this 
kind  have  been  established  in  many  communities  across  the 
province.  For  example,  a student-driven  School  Watch 
program  that  began  at  John  G.  Diefenbaker  School — in 
cooperation  with  the  Calgary  Police  Service — has  now 
expanded  to  18  schools  in  the  Calgary  public  system. 

• Schools  should  actively  involve  students  and  request  their 
input  when  planning  and  implementing  special  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  their  clientele;  for  example,  conflict 
management  training  and  suicide  prevention  programs. 

• Schools  should  establish  peer  mediation  and  peer  support 
programs — students  helping  students.  Many  schools  have 
found  that  student  conduct  issues  are  best  handled  in  this 
way. 

• Schools  should  invite  students  to  help  design  or 
renovate/decorate  the  school,  and  require  students  who 
damage  the  school  to  take  responsibility  for  repairs — a 
standard  disciplinary  “consequence.” 

• Schools  should  try  to  provide  a broad  range  of  student 
activities  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
students. 

• Schools  and  communities  should  give  students 
opportunities  to  do  volunteer  work  and  community  service. 

• Schools  should  continually  communicate  with  students 
about  expectations  and  codes  of  conduct.  For  example, 
students  at  Jasper  Place  School  in  Edmonton  receive  and 
provide  information  through  these  and  other  means: 

- “the  box”  on  the  registration  form,  in  which  students, 
and  their  parents,  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  school 

- assemblies 

- discussion  groups 

- posters  in  classrooms 

- the  assignment  of  small  groups  of  students  to 
teacher-advisors. 
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School  Support  Services 


Forum  participants  discussed  the  increasingly  important  role 
of  support  services  in  schools,  such  as  counsellors,  social 
workers,  community  liaison  workers,  health  care  workers, 
police  officers,  probation  officers,  and  so  on.  One  factor  in 
this  trend  is  the  current  effort  to  better  coordinate  and  improve 
services  for  children.  Another  factor  is  an  apparently 
increasing  number  of  families  who  need  various  kinds  of 
support. 

Schools  and  communities  are  finding  that  providing  support 
services  to  children  in  school  addresses  two  central  issues. 

• Children  cannot  learn  successfully  when  they  have  to  deal 
with  pressing  emotional,  social  and  health  problems. 

• Preventive  action  at  an  early  age  helps  to  reduce  the 
number  of  behavioural  problems  and  the  number  of  violent 
incidents  that  occur  in  a school. 

A number  of  schools  around  the  province  are  piloting  projects 
designed  to  improve  the  coordination  of  services  to  at-risk 
students.  A Wetaskiwin  initiative  promoting  interagency 
collaboration  is  based  on  an  African  proverb:  “It  takes  a 
whole  village  to  raise  a child.” 

People  from  Calgary  reported  that  a family  intervention 
program  had  been  expanded  with  no  increase  in  resources,  but 
there  was  still  a need  for  more  training. 

One  group  suggested  that  interagency  communication  should 
be  required  in  legislation,  and  standing  round  tables  should  be 
established  to  facilitate  that  communication. 

Many  schools  are  now  working  closely  with  local  police 
services.  For  example,  in  Calgary,  the  school  boards  and  the 
Calgary  Police  Service  have  established  informal  protocols  for 
sharing  information  about  high-risk  students  who  have  been 
identified  through  the  Serious  Habitual  Offenders  program. 

One  person,  who  provides  support  services  in  schools,  but  is 
employed  by  an  external  agency,  mentioned  the  difficulty  of 
“serving  two  masters.”  Sometimes  there  is  a question  of 
loyalty;  does  the  school  come  first  or  the  employing  agency? 
Some  forum  partieipants  thought  this  problem  would  be 
solved  if  everyone  could  give  their  first  loyalty  to  the  students. 
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School  Facilities 


Classroom  Assignments 
and  Scheduling 


Community  Involvement 


Participants  said  that  students  are  encouraged  to  take  pride  in 
their  schools  when  facilities  are  well  maintained.  Other 
suggestions  related  to  school  facilities  included:  taking  the 
doors  off  washrooms,  cutting  back  bushes,  installing  cameras, 
designing  schools  with  few  or  no  hallways,  and  designing 
schools  that  have  a home-like  atmosphere. 


Participants  did  not  offer  many  suggestions  about  classroom 
assignments  and  scheduling.  There  was  support  for  having 
teacher-advisors,  and  one  representative  reported  success  with 
a schedule  that  condensed  classes  into  4.5  days  per  week. 


• Schools  should  establish  partnerships  with  community 
businesses,  agencies  and  other  groups,  such  as  senior 
citizens.  The  community  can  provide  a wealth  of 
resources.  One  clear  benefit  of  such  partnerships  is  to  give 
students  opportunities  for  real  work  experience  and  career 
exploration.  Another  benefit  is  the  mentoring  that  adults 
outside  of  the  schools  can  provide.  Some  students, 
especially  if  they  are  not  doing  well  in  school,  may  have 
difficulty  relating  to  school  staff.  If  the  school  serves 
immigrant  children,  there  should  be  partnerships  with  the 
appropriate  immigrant  associations  in  the  community. 

• Schools  should  strive  to  become  a community  centre,  a 
place  where  people  from  the  area  feel  welcome  and  needed. 

• Communities  can  assist  schools  and  students  in  many  ways. 
For  example: 

- organizing  a teen  drop-in  centre 

- taking  more  responsibility  for  preventing  violence  and 
involving  schools  in  social  change  initiatives,  such  as 
the  Calgary  Mayor’s  Task  Force  on  “Turning  Off  the 
Violence” 

- providing  educational  resource  persons  and  materials, 
such  as  the  Youth  Justice  Education  Program  offered  by 
the  Legal  Resource  Centre  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report. 
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Curricular  Initiatives 


Dianne  King,  of  Lethbridge,  suggested  that  community 

members  and  school  staff  use  these  strategies  to  involve  the 

community  in  education: 

• advocate  for  community  services  in  schools 

• publicly  commend  coordination  of  service  initiatives,  ask 
for  reports  on  these  issues,  and  read  the  recommendations 

• establish  committees  to  review  gaps  in  services  for 
children  with  severe  behavioural  disorders 

• be  a media  watchdog;  encourage  the  media  to  report 
responsibly 

• build  strong  partnerships  between  school  and  community 
groups 

• remember  that  all  kids  belong  to  the  community 

• determine  who  is  accountable  for  achieving  various  goals 

• keep  on  caring,  and  believe  that  you  can  make  a difference. 


Forum  participants  talked  about  how  curricular  programs 
could  help  to  prevent  violence,  especially  if  they  are  provided 
to  students  at  a young  age.  They  debated  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  students  being  pulled  out  of  classrooms 
versus  programs  for  them  inside  the  classrooms. 

Suggested  curricular  programs  include: 

• pro-social  skills  programs;  teaching  students  how  to 
cooperate  and  care  for  each  other 

• training  in  conflict  resolution  and  anger  management  skills 

• mediation  training 

• media  literacy  education;  for  example,  the  National  Film 
Board’s  resources  for  communities  and  schools  that  deal 
with  critical  viewing  and  the  relationship  of  media  to  real 
life. 

In  addition,  some  schools  are  offering  adolescent  group 
therapy,  which  increases  peer  involvement,  reduces  student 
isolation,  and  provides  ongoing  support.  Other  ideas  included 
a teen  suicide  prevention  team  and  a Behaviour  Adaptation 
Treatment  Program,  such  as  that  currently  being  offered  in  five 
schools  in  Calgary. 
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Role  of 

Alberta  Education 


Forum  participants  had  these  suggestions  for  action  by  Alberta 

Education. 

• The  Deputy  Minister  and  Assistant  Deputy  Ministers 
should  switeh  roles  with  teachers  for  a day  or  a week. 

• A provincial  resource  centre  on  safe  and  caring  schools 
should  be  established.  This  eentre  would  disseminate 
ideas  provided  by  various  schools  around  the  province. 

• Provincial  appeal  processes  should  be  improved.  In 
particular,  they  should  be  speeded  up. 
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APPENDIX  A:  FORUM  A GENOA 


Friday.  October  14, 1994 
8:15  - 8:45  Registration/Coffee 

8:45  - 9:30  Plenary:  Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks  Grand  Ballroom 


Presenter. 

The  Honourable  Halvar  Jonson 

Chair. 

Minister  of  Education 

Dr.  Merv  Thornton 
Alberta  Education 

9:30  - 10:15  Small  Groups:  What  We  Have  Done 

and  What  Is  Working 

10:15  - 10:45  Refreshment  Break 

10:45-11:15  Plenary:  Report  Back  Grand  Ballroom 


11:15-12:00  Plenary: 

What  Do  Students  See  as 
Solutions  and  Further  Actions 

Presenters’. 

Ms  Jennifer  Cartmell 
Archbishop  O’Leary  High  School 

Mr.  Jeff  Korzan 
Paul  Kane  High  School 

Ms  Sheila  Witwicky 
Paul  Kane  High  School 

Ms  Jonelle  Fenton 
Cremona  School 

Chair: 

Ms  Gina  Vivone-Vernon 
Alberta  Education 
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St.  Michael 


12:00  - 

1:00 

Lunch 

1:00  - 

2:15 

Concurrent  Sessions 

1.  School  Policies:  Development  and 

Implementation  Grand  Ballroom 

Presenters:  Dr.  Roy  Wilson 

Alberta  School  Boards  Association 

Dr.  Bill  Dickson 

Deputy  Chief  Superintendent 

Calgary  Board  of  Education 

Dr.  Avi  Habinski 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Planning 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7 

Mrs.  Shirley  Stiles,  Principal 
Jasper  Place  School 

Chair:  Mr.  Gerry  Wilson 

Alberta  Education 


2.  Youth  Justice  Brandt 

Presenter:  Ms  Lois  Gander,  Director 

Legal  Resource  Centre 
University  of  Alberta 

Chair:  Dr.  Merv  Thornton 

Alberta  Education 

3.  Parent  and  Family  Responsibilities  Commercial 

Presenters:  Ms  Sherry  Thompson 

Premier’s  Council  in  Support 
of  Alberta  Families 
Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services 

Mrs.  Sharon  Perry,  President 

Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’  Association 
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Mr.  Mike  Kudras,  President 
FOCUS  Society 

Mrs.  Dianne  King 
Lethbridge 

Chair:  Ms  Alexandra  Hildebrandt 

Alberta  Education 

4.  Media  Literacy  Alexandra 

Presenters:  Ms  Holly  Slavik 

Market  Development  Officer 
National  Film  Board 

Ms  Gail  Spivak,  Teacher-Librarian 
Lago  Lindo  School 

Chair:  Mrs.  Adele  Weichel 

Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’  Association 


2:15 

- 2:45 

Refreshment  Break 

2:45 

- 4:00 

Concurrent  Sessions 

1.  Policing  Initiatives 

Brandt 

Presenters:  Inspector  Ron  Lamabe 

Community  and  Aboriginal  Policing  Services 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


Constable  Eric  Duvander 
Edmonton  Police  Service 

Staff  Sergeant  Peter  Copple 
Criminal  Investigation  Division 
Calgary  Police  Service 

Chair:  Ms  Paddy  Meade 

Executive  Director,  Young  Offenders  Branch 
Alberta  Justice 
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Commercial 


2.  Reducing  Conflict:  Programs  and  Strategies 

That  Work 

Presenter:  Ms  Charlotte  Ruppel 

Consultant,  Guidance  and  Counselling 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7 

Chair:  Ms  Karen  Beaton 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association 


3.  Coordination  of  Services  for  Children:  Grand  Ballroom 

Interagency  Collaboration 

Presenters:  Mr.  Ray  Lazanik,  Commissioner 

of  Services  for  Children 
Family  and  Social  Services 

Mr.  Dave  Yawney,  Executive  Director 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

Dr.  Avi  Habinski 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Planning 
Edmonton  School  District  No.  7 

Mrs.  Susan  Lieberman,  Chair 

Task  Force  on  Student  Conduct  and  Discipline 

Edmonton  School  District  No.  7 

Chair:  Mr.  Steve  Cymbol 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
Regional  Services  Division 
Alberta  Education 

4:00  - 4:15  Wrap  Up  on  the  Day’s  Sessions  Grand  Ballroom 

Chair:  Dr.  Merv  Thornton 

Alberta  Education 
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Saturday,  October  15, 1994 


8:30  - 9:00  Continental  Breakfast 


9:00  - 9:05 

Plenary: 

Announcements 
Welcome  to  the  Day 

Grand  Ballroom 

Chair: 

Ms  Alexandra  Hildebrandt 
Alberta  Education 

9:05  - 10:00 

Plenary: 

Building  an  Atmosphere  for 
Respectful  and  Responsible  Behaviour 

Grand  Ballroom 

Presenter: 

Mr.  Bill  Gordon,  Counsellor 
Bev  Facey  Composite  High  School 

Chair: 

Ms  Gina  Vivone-Vernon 
Alberta  Education 

10:00-11:30 

Small  Groups:  Building  Safe  and  Caring 
School  Communities 

11:30-12:00 

Plenary: 

Report  Back 

Grand  Ballroom 

Chair: 

Ms  Alexandra  Hildebrandt 

12:00  - 12:30 

Plenary: 

Minister’s  Closing  Remarks 

Grand  Ballroom 

Presenter: 

• The  Honourable  Halvar  Jonson 
Minister  of  Education 

Chair: 

Ms  Alexandra  Hildebrandt 
Alberta  Education 
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APPENDIX  B:  PARTICIPANTS  1994 


INVITATIONAL  FORUM  ON  STUDENT  CONDUCT  AND  VIOLENCE  IN  SCHOOLS 


Ms  Karen  L.  Beaton 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  125  Charlton  Crescent, 
Sherwood  Park,  AB,  T8H  1S3 

Mr.  Randy  Bell 

6731  - 85  Street,  Edmonton,  AB,  T6E  2X1 

Mrs.  Karen  Bernard 

Alberta  School  Boards  Association,  2001  Sherwood  Drive, 
Sherwood  Park,  AB,  T8A  3W7 

Mr.  Rick  Berube 

Catholic  Social  Services,  8815  - 99  Street,  Edmonton,  AB, 
T6E  3V3 

Dr.  Reno  A.  Bosetti 

Alberta  Education,  Devonian  Building,  West  Tower, 
11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5K  0L2 

Mr.  Ken  Brown 

College  of  Alberta  School  Superintendents,  Postal  Bag  100, 
Didsbury,  AB,  TOM  OWO 

Mr.  Glen  Buchan 

Steering  Committee,  1994  Forum,  Alberta  Teachers’ 
Association,  9941  - 88  Street,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  AB, 
T8L  2Y1 

Ms  Heather  Budney 

25  Williams  Park,  Ardrossan,  AB,  TOB  OEO 

Ms  Lisa  Budney 

25  Williams  Park,  Ardrossan,  AB,  TOB  OEO 

Mr.  Raymond  Buziak 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  9647  - 1 12  Avenue, 
Grande  Prairie,  AB,  T8V  3B9 

Ms  Jennifer  Caitmell 

10216-  166  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5X  2G5 

Mr.  Henry  Codjoe 

Alberta  Education,  Devonian  Building,  West  Tower, 
11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5K  0L2 

Mr.  Vernon  Collard 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  336  Braxton  Place  SW, 
Calgary,  AB,  T2W  1C9 
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Ms  Shauna  Conroy-Rossall 


Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’  Association, 
10417  Glenora  Crescent,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5W  3J6 


Staff  Sgt.  Peter  Copple 

Calgary  Police  Service,  133-6  Avenue  SE,  Calgary,  AB, 
TOE  2A0 

Mr.  Ron  Craddock 

Steering  Committee,  1994  Forum,  College  of  Alberta  School 
Superintendents,  Box  219,  Sangudo,  AB,  TOE  2A0 

Mr.  Steve  Cymbol 

Alberta  Education,  Devonian  Building,  West  Tower, 
11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5K  0L2 

Ms  Dianne  Dailey 

Steering  Committee,  1994  Forum,  Alberta  Family  and  Social 
Services,  10th  Floor,  7th  Street  Plaza,  10030  - 107  Street, 
Edmonton,  AB,  T5J  3E4 

Mrs.  Diane  Danielson 

Calgary  School  District  No.  19,  515  Macleod  Trail  SE, 
Calgary,  AB,  T2G  2L9 

Ms  Christine  Depper 

Box  615,  Carstairs,  AB,  TOM  ONO 

Dr.  W.  (Bill)  Dickson 

Calgary  School  District  No.  19,  515  Macleod  Trail  SE, 
Calgary,  AB,  T2G  2L9 

Const.  Eric  Duvander 

Edmonton  Police  Service,  9620  - 103 A Avenue,  Edmonton, 
AB,  T5H  0H7 

Mrs.  Christina  Farquharson 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  9501  -61  Avenue, 
Grande  Prairie,  AB,  T8W  2C8 

Ms  Jonelle  Fenton 

R.R.  1,  Cochrane,  AB,  TOL  OWO 

Mr.  Steven  Friedenthal 

Safer  Cities  Initiatives  Office,  City  of  Edmonton,  5th  Floor, 
Centennial  Library,  7 Sir  Winston  Churchill  Square, 
Edmonton,  AB,  T5J  2V4 

Ms  Lois  E.  Gander 

Legal  Resource  Centre,  University  of  Alberta, 
10049  - 81  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T6E  1W7 

Ms  Suzanne  Gareau-Kubicki 

Alberta  Education,  Devonian  Building,  West  Tower, 
11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5K  0L2 

Dr.  Glen  A.  Giduk 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  1583  - 1 1 Avenue  NE, 
Medicine  Hat,  AB,  TIA  6G7 
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Ms  Cathy  Gommerud 

Alberta  Home  and  School  Councils’  Association, 
17  Grote  Crescent,  Red  Deer,  AB,  T4P  31A 

Mr.  Bill  Gordon 

Bev  Facey  Composite  High  School,  99  Colwill  Boulevard, 
Sherwood  Park,  AB,  T8A  4V5 

Mr.  Tom  Grinnell 

College  of  Alberta  School  Superintendents, 

6 St.  Vital  Avenue,  St.  Albert,  AB,  T8N  1K2 

Mr.  Dennis  Gruenwald 

Calgary  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  District  No.  1, 
1000  - 5 Avenue  SW,  Calgary,  AB,  T2P  4T9 

Dr.  Avi  Habinski 

Edmonton  School  District  No.  7,  Centre  for  Education, 
One  Kingsway  Avenue,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5H  4G9 

Ms  Vernis  Haidner 

Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services,  401,  10454  - 82  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  AB,  T6E  4Z7 

Ms  Lisa  Halcrow 

Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services,  One  Deerfoot  Plaza, 
1 120  - 29  Avenue  NE,  Calgary,  AB,  T2E  7P1 

Mr.  David  Harrison 

34  Lodgepole  Crescent,  St.  Albert,  AB,  T8N  2R7 

Ms  Alexandra  Hildebrandt 

Steering  Committee,  1994  Forum,  Alberta  Education, 
Devonian  Building,  West  Tower,  11160  Jasper  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  AB,  T5K  0L2 

Mr.  Kim  C.  Hoar 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 

335  Sandalwood  Close  NW,  Calgary,  AB,  T3K  4B3 

Mr.  Brie  Jensen 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  P.O  Box  581, 
Picture  Butte,  AB,  TOK  IVO 

Ms  Bonnie  Johnston 

Alberta  Health,  320  - 17  Avenue  SW,  Calgary,  AB,  T2T  5T1 

Mr.  Philip  T.  Jones 

100,  7 Glenbrook  Place  SW,  Calgary,  AB,  T3E  6W4 

Honourable  Halvar  C.  Jonson 

Minister  of  Education,  228  Legislature  Building,  Edmonton, 
AB,  T5K  2B6 

Mrs.  Dianne  King 

433  - 15  Street  S,  Lethbridge,  AB,  TIJ  2Z5 

Mr.  Jeff  Korzan 

29  Flint  Crescent,  St.  Albert,  AB,  T8N  1 Y7 

Mr.  Kris  Koval 

One  Kinsborough  Court,  St.  Albert,  AB,  T8N  5M3 
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